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Parties and Groups.

Yet the division into parties, is, in fact, essential
to the operation of our constitutional machinery.
Our governments " a system whose successful work-
ing pre-supposes the existence of two great parties
and  no  more;   parties,   each  strong  enough  to
restrain the violence of the other, yet one of them
steadily   preponderant  in   any   given   House   of
Commons/' *   If the imitations   and   adaptations
have failed to produce the expected results it is
to a large extent due to the fact that this condition
has been found incapable of transplantation.   The
constitution of the third   French Republic is as
much dependent upon an elective Parliamentary
Cabinet as our own; but while it has assimilated
much it has so far failed to establish that perm a
nent duality of organised opinion which has pre-
vailed with us since the end of the seventeenth
century.   Instead of parties France has had groups;
and we have only to look  into the penetrating
chapters of Mr. Bodley's great work on French
politics to understand the meaning of this distinction.
In twenty-one years, as Mr. Bodley has pointed
out, France had twenty Ministries; and seventeen
different politicians had held the portfolio of Foreign
Affairs*   "All these seventeen ministers have been
Republicans, holding practically identical opinions
on  current affairs, and not one   of  the  twenty
changes has been due to a direct party vote, which
is impossible in the French Chamber."

The group system necessarily robs the Cabinet
and the Parliamentary regime of some of their most
* Bryce's -dtfwrteon Coinmonw*aUht i. p. 287.